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136 YALE LAW JOURNAL 

numerous places he emphasizes the necessity of sharply distinguishing between 
facts of life and the jural relations consequent upon such facts. An illustration 
of the practical value of the point under consideration is seen in note 3 on page 
53 where our editor considers the subject "Irrevocable Offers." After observing 
that Professor Langdell, in his Summary of the Law of Contracts, has asserted 
that an irrevocable offer is "a legal impossibility," which view is held by other 
writers of prominence as well, he analyzes the problem and reaches the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing impossible either in the conception itself or its appli- 
cation. If by "offer" is meant the act which is done by the offeror, of course, 
that cannot be revoked, because it is now a part of history. "But," says he, 
"if we mean by 'offer' the legal relation that results from the offeror's act, the 
power then given to the offeree of creating contractual relations by doing certain 
voluntary acts on his part, then the offer may be either revocable or irrevocable 
according to the circumstances. The idea of an irrevocable power is not at all 
an unfamiliar one." It is organized society's notion of justice, backed by its 
power to compel observance of its rules, which causes that legal relation known 
as "power" to result from the voluntary doing of acts called an "offer." It causes 
that relation to result because, according to its present ideas of justice, it should 
result. If there are circumstances, according to those same ideas, which make 
it unjust that other and subsequent acts called "revocation" should result in the 
extinguishing of the "power" already existing in the offeree, that same organized 
society may reasonably refuse to cause that legal result, which we may also 
define as "revocation," to follow. It is submitted that Professor Corbin's con- 
clusion is correct and that it could not have been reached without the aid of 
a discriminating analysis. This one example must suffice to show the practical 
necessity for, and value of, such accurate analysis in the solution of legal 
problems. 

It is the writer's belief that an entirely new book from the pen of Professor 
Corbin, where he would have had a freer hand, would have resulted in even 
a better piece of work. Yet only a casual comparison is necessary to produce 
conviction that the edition in hand is much the most valuable that has yet 
appeared. In some very vital respects, as a reference book, it will soon be 
recognized as very helpful. Of course, it makes no pretense of being exhaustive 
in the citation of authority. The book, however, will command the attention of 
the lawyer, as well as the student, who seeks either a clear and concise statement 
of the principles of Contract or a suitable aid to the development of the power 
of legal analysis. 



H. W. Arant. 
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A Society of States. By W. T. S. Stallybrass. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1919. pp. xvi, 243. 

Mr. Stallybrass has written a sensible and straightforward discussion of the 
juristic problems involved in the concept of a League of Nations. He has 
particularly addressed himself to the diminution of sovereignty which is sup- 
posed to result from submission to the verdict of the League; and he has, of 
course, no difficulty whatever in showing it to be groundless. The book has 
little claim to originality; but it is clearly and sensibly written and will doubt- 
less help those whose problems are still in the realm of theory rather than of 
practice. 

Harold J. Laski. 

Harvard University. 



